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fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





Vou. II. 


**The path of Progress is a perilled way ; 
The New Age comes to birth through conflict sore, 
Whose travail we now see ; 
If not in vain, its anguish we deplore : 
Yet turns the World unto the Better Day, 
When right shall be the master evermore 


And Power the servant be. ”’ 
—Hathaway 
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Workingmen and City Government. 
BY PROF. J. R. COMMONS. 

Recently I attended a meeting of a legislative com- 
mittee having in charge the affairs of the city of Indi- 
anapolis. The session was devoted to the street car 
company. A bill was before the legislature compel- 
ling the company to pave the streets as far as two feet 
on each side of its tracks. There were present the 
wealthiest property owners along the lines of the com- 
pany, and able attorneys spoke for the latter, but not 
a workingman was to be seen or heard. Here were 
simply two sets of wealthy property owners, each try- 
ing to compel the other to pay a million dollars—the 
money in either case to be paid in five-cent fares by 
workingmen. Nobody was there to advocate reduc- 
tion of fares to two or three cents, with freedom from 
taxation, and compelling real estate owners to pave 
the entire street. 

Such a plea would probably not have been listened 
to, or would have been declared ‘‘ unconstitutional. ’’ 

Workingmen get agitated on remote reforms, like 
free trade or protection, or prison labor, where they 
have but little influence, and they neglect the import- 
ant opportunities of their own locality, where they 
have three-fourths of the votes. 

Up to the present time our cities are looked upon as 
private business corporations, to be managed by the 
heavy stockholders—the ‘‘taxpayers.’’ But they are 
political corporations to promote the welfare of human 
beings. If workingmen controlled them they would 
be found the most effective instruments for intelligent 
social reform. 

Look what John Burns and the labor leaders have 
done through control of the London County Council— 
abolished the contract system, shortened the hours, 
established trade union wages, bought up car lines, 
built and improved the tenements, opened up new 
parks and provided free music, established technical 
schools—and the programme is only begun. 

The lessons of the recent depression have shown 
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how powerful the city government is to help the 
laborer when he needs it most. 

We hear about the black corruption of our cities. 
But if American politics is ever cleaned, the cities will 
be the first. And if workingmen ever get the state 
and national legislation they want, it will be when 
they have shown that they control the cities. Study 
first your local conditions. Find out what you want. 
Then elect laboringmen to the offices. 

What could cities do for labor? They could abolish 
the contract system. They could establish civil ser- 
vice reform. Workingmen misunderstand this meas 
ure. Its result would not be necessarily to give the 
offices to the best men, but rather to prevent removals, 
to prevent the buying up of labor leaders by offices, to 
furnish security of employment. 

Municipal employment bureaus are needed in every 
city. Tenement houses need renovation—or, rather, 
low fares are needed, so that workingmen can own 
their homes in the suburbs. At the same time land 
speculation must be stopped. This could be done by 
electing single-tax assessors, who would multiply the 
values of vacant lots and compel the owners to sell 
them cheap or else improve them with cottages for 
low rentals. 

Every city should have a ‘‘ Labor Exchange,’’ a com- 
modious building with rooms for meetings of labor 
unions, and a large audience room for the free discus- 
sion of social problems. 

Parks, playgrounds for free use in ball games, ten- 
nis and outdoor sports, like those John Burns has 
provided for London, should be distributed among the 
homes of the poorer workers. Free baths, swimming 
tanks, boating ponds, cooking and industrial schools, 
food inspection, clean streets and alleys as well as 
boulevards ; all these and many more are the possibil- 
ities of a city managed for the health, happiness and 
improvement of its unpropertied citizens. 

But how shall it be done? In the first place, organ- 
ized labor is the natural leader; and _ political educa- 
tion, hard study of economic laws and municipal laws 
is what organized laborers need. Second: Espouse 
the cause of the unorganized; they have votes, and 
they vote with their friends. Third: Banish federal 
politics ; unite on local issues; elect men who know 
what is needed and can be depended on, without re- 
spect to party. 

These three are the watchwords: Education, Organ- 
ization, Political Union. 
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Indianapolis Central Labor Union. 
BY D. F. KENNEDY. 

The system and methods employed by modern trade 
unions are simple and clearly defined, and thoroughly 
understéod by those who study and plan earnestly for 
labor’s good, but the great mass of workingmen, both 
in and out of unions, are utterly ignorant of the means 
through which the most effective work is accomplished. 

Most members of unions think the payment of dues, 
answering roll call once or twice a month, and coming 
out on strike when ordered, constitutes all there is of 
unionism. ‘These are very essential, but every student 
of the labor union movement knows that success lies 
in diplomacy and the wise use of the established ma- 
chinery. In warfare, the planning of a battle is as 
necessary as good fighting; an orderly retreat is as 
essential as a gallant charge. England gets conces 
sions from the nations of the earth, not through the 
use of her great navy and army, but because of the 
fact that they are there and will be used if needed. 
‘These guns that are never fired open the doors to Eng- 
land’s diplomats, and they do the work. 

The history of the modern trade union clearly shows 
that it has succeeded most where it has planned best. 
The aim should be to have unions appear at their best 
to the outside world. The more formidable they ap 
pear, the more chance there will be for labor's diplo- 
matic service. In order to present a commanding 
front the following elements are required: First, the 
appearance of a loyal membership. Second, an earn 
est desire to deal fairly with everybody. Third, an 
honest, earnest and fearless leadership that will apply 
intelligent business sense to every department of the 
machinery ; a leadership that will not use its influence 
for selfish or political ends; and finally, a practical 
affiliation though which the concentrated wisdom and 
energy of the various locals may be made effective 
along given lines. Under the old trade union system 
little bands of workingmen exerted their energy along 
the lines of the most narrow selfishness, but the aggre- 
gation of industry brought about by the machinery 
and force of this new world has brought those small 
bands of organized warkingmen so close together that 
they must have some central points of contact. These 
are found in the American Federation of Labor, the 
State Federation and Central Labor unions of the 
various industrial centers. Central bodies are indis- 
pensable. Hence, I take it that a study of central 
labor union methods and practices is of vital interest. 
A review of the Indianapolis central body may serve 
as an illustration—it having gone through a varied ex- 
perience. It is one of the best organized cities of this 
country, there having been over 25 per cent. of the 
voting population in unions previous to the present 
panic. A review of its successes and failures, its ele- 
ments of strength and weakness, may serve a good pur- 
pose in enabling the readers of the FEDERATIONIST to 
practice its virtues and shun its defects. The writer is 
convinced, from an extended observation of the work 
of central bodies, that much of the weakness of organ- 
ized labor in many cities comes through the unwise 


use of the central labor union machinery. All local 
central bodies are exposed to dangerous abuses, such 
as the office-seeker and place-hunter, while the parti- 
san who is always waiting for some advantage for his 
party is an ever-present menace. ‘Then there is the 
business man or employer who wants to use the cen- 
tral body to advertise his business ; there are men who 
seek prominent positions in the body with the view to 
personal gain; there is danger of rash actions and 
indorsements of ill-advised boycotts placed by local 
unions. The Indianapolis Central Labor union was 
organized in 1880, gathering into its folds the new 
trade unions that were rapidly springing into exist- 
ence, and taking the place of the Knights of Labor, 
who were waning through inherent weakness and 
political domination. For a time the K. of L. and 
the Central Labor union worked in harmony, but the 
clash came when the K. of L. adopted the white cigar 
label, and from that date the Central Labor union 
was a strict union organization. ‘The central body in- 
herited some of the political features of the K. of L., 
and it soon became a bucket shop for politicians. At 
this time the ranks of labor were full of political huck- 
sters. It was soon discovered that the usefulness of 
the Central Labor union was niuch impaired as a re- 
sult. The constitution was amended in such a way 
as to exclude members who held office, whether elec- 
tive or appointive, or who were candidates for election, 
and prohibited the indorsement of candidates or 
parties. This had the desired effect, and is still the 
rule. The indiscriminate indorsement of strikes and 
boycotts was found to be damaging, and a rule was 
adopted requiring an investigation by a central union 
committee’ before action could be had by the central 
body. 

The growth of unions then became phenomenal. In 
1892 there were eighty-three bona fide local unions, 
with a total membership of 11,000, in the city, two- 
thirds of which were represented in the central body, 
those not represented being principally railway men. 

The doors have been open to the press reporters ever 
since, with the exception of a short time. The press 
being eager for reports, and the fact that reporters 
were admitted, inspired confidence among the people 
generally, and was of much benefit. When a boycott 
was passed the public was informed the next morn- 
ing, and it immediately began to do its work. ‘The 
merchants were fearful of the boycott in those days, 
several stubborn firms having been broken up through 
its use. Asa result no boycott was recognized with- 
out the indorsement of the Central Labor union, and 
with its sanction it became a powerful weapon. 

Among the victories won through the efforts of the 
Indianapolis central body, was that of unionizing the 
daily press, the fight being especially long and bitter 
with the Morning Journal ; it unionized the job shops 
at the same time. The stone cutters were rescued 
by the central body after a sixteen months’ strike ; 
the cigar industry was thoroughly unionized; the 
eight-hour work-day movement was pushed with en- 
ergy, thirteen trades obtaining the shorter work-day, 
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and the city government and state institutions were 
forced to adopt it. The early closing of stores was 
also accomplished through the efforts of the Central 
Labor union, and all of these reforms remain intact up 
to the present time. 

The central body is now engaged in a warm contest 
with the United States Baking Trust. The industrial 
depression has somewhat diminished the influence and 
membership of the body, but with the return of pros- 
perity its influence will expand and make it even 
more powerful in the future than it has been in the 
past. The basis for representation is two delegates for 
an organization of 50 or less, and an additional dele- 
gate for each 50 additional members. One of the de- 
fects of the Indianapolis Central union is that of giv- 
ing too large a representation to large unions, es- 
pecially trades that have more than one local union in 
the city. Under this rule one trade had 35 delegates, 
while seventeen other trades, more thoroughly organ- 
ized than the large trade, had but 34 delegates. This 
makes possible a dangerous abuse and domination. 

The trade referred to at one time furnished four of 
the leading officers of the central body, which neces- 
sarily caused unfavorable comment. The Indianapo 
lis central body has never dictated any action or as 
sumed any power over local unions. It has had noth 
ing to do with political questions except where labor 
was vitally interested locally, and even then it refrained 
from participating in questions upon which the politi- 
cal parties were divided. It opposes grants of long 
term franchises, and favors cheaper street car fares. 
This happened to hurt a political party locally, and 
the cry was raised by the politicians that there was 
politics in the central union, but the charge was 
utterly without foundation, and it is but fair to say 
that labor unions in Indianapolis to-day are less domi- 
nated by politics than ever before. 

That the strong points of central bodies may be 
brought out through a discussion in the FEDERATION- 
Ist, is the hope of the writer. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor holds the same relation to the various 
national unions that the central body does to the 
local unions of a city, and the study of how best to 
adjust the machinery that it may work in harmony 
with the least friction, is the vital question for unions 
to consider. 


The Business Man and the Labor Ques- 
tion. 
BY J- H. SPRINGER. 


As arule merchants, and business menu in general, 
look upon the labor question as something that does 
not concern them. They do not see any connection 
between what is called ‘‘ hard times’’ and the labor 
question. The reason for this is probably because 
business men generally give their entire time and at- 
tention to their business, and, with the exception of a 
hurried glance through the daily papers, do very little 
reading. Hard times come and their paper tells them 
that the hard times are caused by a high tariff or 
a low tariff, the resumption of specie payment or 
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| the repeal of such a law, lack of confidence or over- 
production. The business man, not having time to 
devote to the study of political economy, accepts the 
opinion of his daily paper and throws his influence in 
the direction advised by such paper, confident that 
when the present administration is retired and a new 
one seated that golden times will again appear. This 
condition of things would not be so bad if our daily 
papers were reliable, but this can not be so, since we 
see one-half of the papers on one side and one-half on 
the other ; one or the other must be wrong, and possi- 
bly both, but it is not possible for both to be right 
while pulling in opposite directions. What is to the 
interest of one business man engaged in legitimate 
business is to the interest of all such business men, 
and it is of the utmost importance to the commercial 
world that all business men unite in an honest effort 
to discoyer the cause of industrial depressions. That 
the so-called labor question is one which should inter- 
est busittess men is apparent when we understand that 
four-fifths of our population are dependent upon wages. 
This comprises the great body of our consumers, the 
market upon which our business men depend. If the 
consuming power of this great body is diminished, in 
the same ratio is the demand for what the business 
man has to sell decreased. A decrease in the demand 
for products tends to glut the market, and the cry of 
over-production is heard in the land. The result is, 
manufacturers and merchants decrease their labor force, 
and a new army of non-consumers is thrown upon the 
world. ‘This tends to again overstock the market, and 
again causes a decrease in production, and although 
prices may be maintained, a decrease in profits follows, 
caused by a decrease in the volume of business. And 
while we hear men talk of over-production, we hear of 
destitution and suffering among thousands who are in 
want of the very things that have overstocked the mar- 
ket. It is apparent to any one who will but glance 
beneath the surface, that it is not over-production, but 
under-consumption. What is it that reduces the con- 
suming power of the working people? Is it not the 
denial of an opportunity to produce. Is there not an 
obstruction that stands between labor and opportuni- 
ties to labor, and if so what is this obstruction? A 
certain class tell us that it is caused by a contraction 
of the currency, but we look around us and we see the 
same condition of things where money is plenty as 
well as where money is scarce ; where tariffs are high 
and where tariffs are low ; where there is a gold stand- 
ard and where there is a silver standard ; where labor 
is organized and where labor is unorganized. Evidently 
beneath it all there must be a common cause. Some 
assert that it is because of a lack of confidence 
that capital will not invest in productive enterprise, 
but this comes from the theory that capital employs 
labor. If capital is an essential factor in the produc- 
tion of wealth, how was the first capital produced ? 
If we will trace any product back to the raw material, 
we will find that in the first analysis there are but 
two factors in the production of wealth—labor and 


land. If access to land (raw material) is denied to 
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labor, production is in that degree checked, and labor 
is in the same degree denied opportunity to produce, 
and the consuming power of labor is decreased. It 
is true that labor has access to land, but only by pay- 
ing tribute for the privilege to some one who owns the 
land. ‘This tribute is a tax upon labor, and this tax de- 
creases in proportion the producing power of labor. 
Capital (stored-up labor) is in the same way denied 
free access to the land, and the producing power of 
capital is decreased. ‘Thus we find that the interest of 
capital and labor (the creator of capital) is identical, 
and we have discovered one common enemy—the 
monopoly of land. I do not say that there are not 
other causes which in a degree restrict production, but 
it seems from a careful analysis that the basic evil is 
land monopoly, that on this monopoly rests all other 
monopolies. And it is monopoly that is sapping the 
life out of legitimate business and absorbing the wages 
of the workingman. The labor question and the busi- 
ness question, and in fact the social question, resolves 
itself into this: How can we destroy land monopoly 
and give labor and capital free access to the land? I 
do not mean by this that land should be literally free, 
but as free to one as to another. I can conceive of no 
condition or system of government under which the 
‘‘occupancy and use’’ title would be the only title to 
land. A title to land conveys the power of excluding 
all others from the land, and the land should be as 
free to one as to all, or as free to all as to one, and if 
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the community grant one the exclusive privilege to 
use a certain piece of land, the value of such privilege 
should be paid to the community. Land values are 
not created by any particular individual, but by the 
people as a whole, and in.appropriating the rental 
value of land the people would only be appropriating 
their own property for their own use. The only 
practical way offered to accomplish this result is by 
gradually abolishing all taxes on the products of labor 
and placing them on the value of land. This would 
not only resultin freeing production, but it is the only 
system of taxation ever proposed that will not place a 
fine upon industry and honesty, and reward indolence 
and dishonesty. A personal property tax and an in- 
come tax is evaded. Although in Indiana we have the 
most inquisitorial tax law that was ever written, we 
find that on the lowest estimate 4o per cent. of our 
personal property is not taxed. A tax upon incomes, 
if practical, would not reach the one for whom it is 
intended, but would be shifted by the one who enjoys 
the income to those who contribute to his income. A 
tax on the products of labor is shifted by the manu- 
facturer to the merchant, and by the merchant to the 
consumer. Our present system of taxation exempts 
the few (those who have the most) and burdens the 
many (those who have the least), while a tax on land 
values would be a tax, not upon what we have or 
what we consume, but upon our opportunities—a price 
paid to the community by the individual for a special 
privilege. All then would have equal opportunities. 
Capital and labor would join hands. Production and 
consumption would continue like an endless chain, 
and industrial depressions would be known only as a 
part of past history. 


Why Abolish the Senate? 
BY R. J. BURNS. 

Under the above heading J. W. Sullivan contributed 
an interesting article to the January number of THE 
FEDERATIONIST. 

The subject is a live and growing one, which, to- 
gether with many others, can not be much longer sup- 
pressed or neglected, and whatever is said thereon is 
certain to add to the stock of information so necessary 
to the general welfare; nor could a better selection 
have been made than your publication to reach the 
masses upon whom this republic rests, and through 
whom alone changes can be effected. 

While the abolishment of the senate is perhaps not 
an entirely new thought, yet Mr. Sullivan's treatment 
of the subject, as viewed from the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains, is at least novel; for through the whole 
article courses a vein of provincialism unknown mid- 
way between the oceans, except as gathered from the 
literature of New England village life. But the hope 
is much consoling that, some day, Mr. Sullivan may 
get lost and wander at least five miles from home be- 
fore he is found, and upon his return he will startle 
the natives by exclaiming ‘‘ This world is a whopper, 
and more difficult te manage than a town meetin’.”’ 

There is little of anything to endorse in the state- 
ment ‘‘the senate ought to be abolished, because it is 
not of a piece with a government of and by the peo- 
ple,’’ and ‘‘ because of its sins.”’ 

It certainly was intended to be and once was of a piece 
with such a government. The letter of the law still 
denominates it as such; if the spirit of that law is 
violated there are certainly more guilty ones than the 
eighty-eight senators who are accused of sin. The 
eighty-eight senators are only ‘‘scapegoats,’’ while 
the real sinners are the people, who, yielding to vari- 
ous temptations, send weaklings where sin may be 
committed. Reform, like charity, should begin at 
home; it will never reach the senate, though the 
western states be ever so thoroughly cleaned with 
New England soap, until the doorsteps of the New 
England states have been dusted off. 

If it be a travesty on the democratic idea to allow 
‘‘the forty thousand Nevadians’’ to count for as much 
as New York's six millions, then the British govern- 
ment from 1774 to 1781 practiced the democracy Mr. 
Sullivan preaches; and that ancient and obsolete 
piece of parchment which we take from our cabinet 
of bric-a-brac heirlooms, to feast the eyes of awe- 
inspired young America, is a travesty upon justice ; 
and an unwarranted attack upon the principle that 
‘*might makes right.”’ 

‘*To have and to hold”’ this ‘piece of parchment, 
the ancéstors of both states paid the price asked of 
them, and neither paid more, nor did either expect 
the other to play for the best of it. 

Such “ rotten borroughs’’ as Idaho, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada and Montana, had the right to statehood be- 
cause they were able to practice and maintain self- 
government; and because one or the other of the old 
parties gained ascendancy thereby is better logic 
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against extreme partisanship than for the abolishment 
of the senate, if there is yet virtue left in the compact 
of 1776 and 1787. 

Only the Dakotas were for a time denied statehood 
because of partisanship. 

Concentration and centralization is an idea which 
the strong, to retain their strength and power, first 
evolved into theory, and then, as we well know, with 
or without the consent of the weak, put into practice ; 
ever since which time the strong have become stronger 
and the weak weaker. 

Assuming that Mr. Sullivan belongs to the latter— 
for it is loathsome to believe that a millionaire monop- 
olist could write thus to THE FEDERATIONIST—this 
language is surprising: ‘‘ The United States senate, 
more than any other factor, keeps alive the idea of 
state as opposed to nation.’’ 

The weak and poor certainly have nothing to gain 
by demolishing state lines and power! With one 
possible exception the states have never been opposed 
to the nation, while the records, old as well as new, 
teem with attempts, more or less successful, where the 
nation encroaches on the rights reserved ; for instance, 
take the federal interference in Chicago last July, and 
in many of the states where there was private property 
under so-called federal authority. 

The corner stone of this republic is education: the 
rock to which the poor and weak of the republic 
should ever remain anchored is to permit the nation 
to exercise no authority not specifically granted. 
National, state and individual rights differ only in 
degree, and unless the individual is jealous, his state 
jealous, the nation becomes covetous ; the downfall of 
the weak and many marks the disintegration of the 
government. 

The senate is the safety valve, not only of the re- 
public, but of the individual. To put down the brakes 
is its mission. If the brakes are in hands inimical to 
the interests of the many, the people unwittingly 
willed it so. The root of the evil is at the root of all 
authority ; to cut off an arm will not purify the blood. 

The evidence that a senate is necessary as a check 
on the people’s legislation, whatever that means, is as 
far fetched as is the proof that the senate was the di- 
rect cause (last straw would be better) of the rebellion. 
The senate defeated the ‘‘ Force Bill,’ thereby with 
one scratch of the pen closing the rebellion and 
frustrating another. This bill came from ‘a house 
fresh from the people,’’ based upon principles the 
motives of which were no more worthy than party 
supremacy, and the senate refused to allow the mil- 
lions of one part of our country to ‘‘ wade through 
blood to the horse’s bridles’’ to trample under foot 
the individual and state rights of the thousands of 
just as fair and lovely a part of the republic who held 
to opinions less puritanical. 

The people, at the succeeding election, endorsed the 
action of the senate and repudiated that of ‘the 
house, fresh from the people.’’ 

Lack of space forbids me to brush away the dust 
of time which hides so much good, but I can not for- 


bear to chronicle another instance, occurring within 
the memory of man, before closing the answer to the 
charge that ‘‘the senate has always been a plague to 
the nation.”’ 

The late extra session furnished the opportunity— 
all that is necessary to develop American statesman- 
ship—to again prove the usefulness of the senate. A 
house ‘fresh from the people,’’ instructed by all the 
people (see platforms of 1892) to recognize both gold 
and silver as money, make every dollar equal to every 
other dollar, under the ‘executive lash’’ made haste, 
to the limit of its power, to wipe out the industries, 
welfare, happiness and prosperity of states directly or 
indirectly dependent upon the production of silver, 
gold, iron, copper and lead. After having been thus 
persuaded that the crushing of the silver barons would 
transform sweat shops into conservatories of flowers, 
with cake and pie growing upon every bush; wine 
and honey dripping from every leaf; strikes would 
give way for picnics and beer; the clouds would rain 
golden eagles in every drop of water; that the cornu- 
copia of plenty would ever remain inverted to the six 
million New Yorkers, and the lucky mortals of rocky 
New England, whatever might be the fate of the wild 
and woolly toward the setting sun, they obeyed the 
orders of whom? 

Had it not been for a slower and more deliberate 
moving, a less terrified senate, with its many able and 
brainy western Brake-men, the galley slaves of the 
sweat shops of the six millions, and the factories of 
New England, might yet be wondering why, now that 
the silver barons are crushed and the west laid waste 


“as never was the Shenendoah valley, sweat shops 


flourish ranker than ever, strikes still rise to vex us, 
the clouds are not only cold and barren of gold, but 
even the sun refuses to tinge them with a silver lining. 

The senate checked the ‘‘ rushing in where angels 
fear to tread’’ long enough to foretell the future, now 
a living past. The middle and eastern states are suf- 
fering no hardships but what were disclosed in the 
senate debates on the silver question, and the pre- 
diction that the west, and especially the silver states, 
would rise from this wanton wreck and ruin, stronger 
and more self-reliant, and therefore less dependent, is 
being verified every day. Not a promise made by the 
house “fresh from the people’’ has been realized ; 
not a forecast made by the senate has failed, and if 
we would know the financial weather in store for us 
we can turn to the debate on silver in the senate. 

The principal reasons then for abolishing the sen- 
ate, according to Mr. Sullivan, are the rotten bur- 
roughs of the west—the thousands holding the mil- 
lions in check—the little that occurs in the senate 
‘‘mouth of newspaper notoriety’’ and because ‘‘ the 
newer western states invariably send to the senate, 
not their ablest, but their richest men, after campaigns 
in which bribery is taken for granted by the press and 
the people, and sometimes by legislators. 

Invidious comparisons are odious only to those who 
fear search-light results. Rotten burroughs abound 
elsewhere than in the west, if Lexow committees are 
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reliable. The small states of the eastern sea-board 
can not live as such another half century, if the broad 
and liberal mind of the “live and -let live’’ small 
western states shrink in the same proportion that their 
population and wealth increase during that time. 

The general charge against the newer western states 
is not worth a general denial. If prudence has not 
dictated these to be “light and transient’’ causes for 
abolishing the senate, then might is right. 

Many of the western senators are rich, but not all 
of them have raked their dollars, as if with a harrow, 
from the perspiring brow of honest labor. They are 
able and brainy almost to a man, and thus far every 
eastern Goliah has found his western David. 

As water can not rise above its own level, so it is 
hardly expected of labor unionists to conceive of a 
statesmanship higher or greater than that which will 
champion the planks in the platform adopted at the 
A. F. of I,. convention at Denver. 

There is not a senator in the eastern states who 
will champion or vote for planks 2, 5, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 
or the free coinage of silver, a principle to which fed- 
erated labor stands committed. For every one sena- 
tor from the east who will support planks 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
or either of them, two senators can be found in the 
west. While federated labor is strongest in the 
eastern and middle states, the principal planks of its 
Denver platform are of a distinct western origin, and 
as far as the present and next senate are concerned 
rely for their support upon brains, and if overcome it 
will be by main strength and awkwardness of num- 
bers, for no Frye, Hoar, Hill, Platt, Hawley, Lodge or 
Sherman can so torture logic as to lead to an honest 
conviction that the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber is not contained in the Denver platform. 

Western senators have nothing to fear from com- 
parisons made in search of reasons ‘‘ Why the senate 
should be abolished.’’ 

The origin of the senate can be traced to the house 
of lords, but the house of lords sprang from corrupt 
Roman senates, a body which in the early days of 
that republic represented purest democracy. 

If the origin of the senate is to be deplored, is it 
fairly certain that no mistake will be made by im- 
parting any of the many European precedents on 
which Mr. Sullivan dotes so much. 

Many of the conditions existing a century ago 
plague us now in a more aggravated form. ‘The small 
colonies feared the large ones. Big New York now 
fears little Nevada. The slavery question is still an 
irrepressible conflict. Massachusetts is now a slave 
State. Montana is for ‘free soil,’’ and old Fanueil 
Hall has been moved to Colorado. 

The desire to achieve liberty controlled our ancestors, 
actions, and a desire to attain that liberty moves us. 

The fears of external foes bound them together, in- 
ternal misery threatens to disrupt us. History re- 
cords no scheme of government which can fit our con- 
ditions. We must evolve government as conditions 
demand. Governments are to the people what the 
inirror is to the individual, actual reflectors. The gov- 


ernment can not be very bad when the governed are 
very good. 

It seems to be the opinion of many that our govern- 
ment, as now constructed, is destructive of the ends 
for which it was instituted, hence the desire to recog- 
nize its powers in such form as to them seems most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

The abolishment of the senate isin a very remote 
future, but its reformation is a question of the hour. 
The voice of the people should be as clearly heard and 
as directly felt in the senate as in the house after 
every election, and to accomplish this the senate 
should be elected by the people. No man should be’ 
eligible to a full term as senator after the age of 60 
years. Keep the senate under control of the living 
present, instead of the power of the relics of a dead 
past. As long as the executive has the right of veto 
there is little legislative power outside of the white 
house ; the veto robs every voter of his sovereignty _ 
except as to his choice for king. This power should 
be abolished, if we desire a senate as free as the house. 

If the reforms here outlined failed to have a reform- 
atory influence upon the judiciary, its nomination 
might be placed nearer the people by removing that 
power from the executive and placing it in the hands of 
the house of representatives, with the advice and con- 
sent of the senate. This, with the veto power re- 
moved, would clothe the office of executive with the 
which it should be in fact, 


” 


dignity of ‘‘ high sheriff, 
as it is in name only, and it would be more commen- 
surate with the ability usually selected to fill the office 
of president of the United States. 
SELECT: SE 
A New Labor Movement. 

A strong movement to unite all the shoemakers of 
the country in one organization is now well under 
way. The following is an extract from an address 
sent to the different branches of the Lasters’ Protective 
Union of America, by the general secretary, Edward 
I,. Daly. Within a few weeks a convention may be 
held, at which the proposed organization will take 
definite shape. Mr. Daly says : 

‘The events of the last few years of extraordinary 
business depression, and consequent idleness and 
poverty, have brought to light the real condition of 
the masses of the people and furnished food for seri- 
ous thought to all who value the sacred rights guaran- 
teed by the constitution. To the working people in 
particular these events are of the greatest interest, as 
they have for them a special significance. 

‘*The merciless reduction in wages imposed upon 
the unorganized and therefore defenseless toilers in 
every trade and calling; the fierce and unprovoked 
assaults upon the organizations of labor by wealthy ~ 
corporations ; the dastardly and un-American attempts 
of many unscrupulous employers to degrade labor by 
compelling working people to sign away their liberties 
as a condition to securing employment; and, worse 
than all else, the tyrannical use made of the courts of 
justice to intimidate working people, and crush out of 
them the spirit of organization by means of injunc- 
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tions and arrests, have furnished an eloquent object 
lesson which has taught the toilers of ‘free’ America 
the duty they owe to themselves and their families. 
It has caused them to study the labor problem as they 
never studied it before, and as a result they now realize 
that unless they combine to protect themselves they 
are likely to lose not only their wages and opportu- 
nities, but their rights and liberties as well. 

‘*They now seem to comprehend the fact that, with 
few exceptions, the industries of the country are in 
the control of enormously wealthy combinations, 
which have grown so powerful that they can deter- 
mine the amount of wages that shall be doled out to 
their employes, and, as events have proved, can also, to 
an alarming extent, control and direct in their own 
interests the legislative, judicial and military powers 
of the government. Under such a condition of things 
it is idle to preach about ‘the right of individuals to 
say what wages they shall work for.’ Against such 
formidable opposition working people individually are 
powerless and must accept whatever wages are offered 
or starve. Only by a thorough and aggressive organi-~ 
zation can labor hope to successfully oppose the com- 
binations which control production and fix wages. 
That this fact is understood by the workers everywhere 
is shown by their manifest intention to enter zealously 
upon the work of organizing their forces on a more ex- 
tensive scale than ever before, and on lines which will 
enable them to conform to changed conditions of em- 
ployment and improved methods of production. They 
have been taught by experience that the day has gone 
by when a number of Separate organizations in any 
industry can hope to succeed, and that the imperative 
demand of the times is for the organization of each 
trade into local unions, these into national bodies, and 
all the national bodies into one grand federation which 
can defend the individual and collective interests of 
those who compose it. 

** Organization is the watchword of the hour among 
wage workers everywhere, and it will no doubt be ad- 
mitted that in no one occupation is its power and 
benefit more to be desired than in the trade of boot 
and shoe making. Probably in no other trade are 
there so many divisions and sub-divisions of labor, and, 
under the present system of employment in the fac- 
tories, each of these divisions might almost be consid- 
ered a separate trade in itself. For a number of years 
there have existed separate organizations which repre- 
sented but one, or at most but few, of these divisions, 
each organization striving for the benefit of its own 
members exclusively, nearly all acting with a different 
object in view and none established on a substantial 
or permanent business basis. Thus divided among 
themselves, and subject to the ever-increasing compe- 
tition of labor-displacing machinery, the shoemakers 
could not protect their interests as they now realize 
they might have done had they all been banded to- 
gether for mutual support. They now see that being 
but poorly organized, in a number of separate bodies, 
they could not induce the large number of unorganized 
shoemakers to become members, and that the compe- 


tition between the organized and the unorganized af- 
forded opportunities which the manufacturers were 
not slow to take advantage of, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, they have the long hours, low wages and 
‘contract systems’ which prevail in the trade to-day. 

‘‘ The lesson of experience has been a costly one to 
the shoemakers, but if they profit by it, as they now 
seem inclined to do, it will be of great value to them ; 
for in the greater and better organization of the craft, 
which is sure to be effected in the near future, it will 
enable them to avoid the mistakes which have injured 
them in the past and will guide them in the work of 
improving their present condition and wages. No 
stronger argument in favor of an organization on a 
broader plan is needed by the shoemakers than that 
afforded by the failure of so many of the strikes in 
which their separate organizations have been engaged, 
and by the humiliating conditions which manufac- 
turers are striving to force upon those who are involved 
in the numerous ivckouts now in progress. In every 
quarter, but more especially in those places where 
strikes and lockouts have occurred, a general desire 
for such an organization is apparent, and agitation in 
its behalf has already begun. It is evident, however, 
that before it can be properly instituted some prelimi- 
nary work is necessary. Open meetings should be 
held at which operatives in every department of the 
trade may be given opportunity to express their views 
concerning the plan on which the organization should 
be founded, what its general policy should be, and the 
manner in which its business affairs should be con- 
ducted. In the discussions that have been held on the 
subject the central idea has everywhere been that the 
organization should be so constructed, and its affairs 
so administered, that question of wages in any one 
department of a factory should be decided by those 
who represent the operatives in that department, and 
that the combined strength of all the departments 
should be brought to bear when necessary to resist at- 
tack to enforce just claims. After the subject has 
been fully considered at the mass meetings, and a con- 
census of opinion ascertained, the next step will be to 
select from each department of the trade, in the differ- 
ent sections of the country, representatives who will 
meet in convention and enact laws for the government 
of the body. When this has been done the work of 
enrolling members and_ building up the organization 
may be rapidly and systematically carried on. 

‘*The time for such an organization is ripe, the 
necessity urgent. It remains for the shoemakers them- 
selves to say when it shall be an accomplished fact. 
If they act promptly and wisely they may, through 
combined effort, be soon in position to command for 
their toil the full measure of compensation to which, 
as intelligent and skillful mechanics, they are justly 
entitled. If they neglect their opportunity, or permit 
any local or sectional sentiment, or prejudice, to stand 
in the way of complete and successful organization, 
they will have no one but themselves to blame if ere 
long they find their wages and conditions the poorest 
in any of the skilled trades, for toward such a low 
level these wages and conditions have of late been 
steadily tending.” 
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The Great Miners’ Strike of 1894. 


The following extracts from President McBride's an 
nual address to the miners are of some interest, as 
showing the immense responsibility the United Mine 
Workers undertook in the great struggle that is now a 
matter of history. He said in part: 

‘*The past year has been a notable one in many re 
spects, but its chief characteristic was the powerless 
ness of labor organizations to stay the relentless tide 
of misfortune which engulfed the industries of the 
country and carried ruin and disaster into the homes 
of thousands of wage workers in every known trade 
and calling. ‘That the financial panic of 1893 was but 
the prelude to the industrial paralysis of rS9q4 is now 
fully understood by all who follow the trend of such 
events, but at the time of our last convention, when 
prices and conditions in some of our leading districts 
were in a chaotic state, we did not know, but only ap 
prehended, that calamitous results would follow in the 
wake of threatened disaster to our craft’s interests; 
and it was upon this apprehension, and with a desire 
to stop reductions in mining rates where threatened, 
and to raise them in localities where they had been 
lowered, that we declared in favor of a general sus 
pension of mining upon April 21, 1894. 

‘The causes leading up to the declaration for, and 
the inauguration of, a general suspension—an extreme, 
radical and unprecedented movement in this country 
can be traced to the cutting of mining rates in the 
Pittsburg, Pa., district in the fall of 1893, and the re- 
duction in price-which followed in the central Penn 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio fields, and threatened 
reductions in the rates paid in the western and southern 
states. 

* By a joint agreement between miners and opera 
tors of the Pittsburg district, May 1, 1893, the price 
per ton for mining was fixed at 79 cents, but the finan- 
cial stringency during the months of August and Sep- 
tember following the agreement, and the disorganized 
and demoralized condition of the miners of that dis- 
trict, led to the ignoring of the agreement by operators 
and miners, and asa result the recognized price in that 
field, at the time of our last annual convention, was 
60 cents per ton, while in some places 55 and as low as 
13 cents was being paid. 

‘The situation was extremely critical, and I recog 
nized that ordinary methods would not effect a cure, 
hence in my last annual address I advised that a gen- 
eral suspension of mining be tried as a means of secur 
ing and maintaining a living standard of wages for 
mining coal. When advising such a movement I com 
prehended that if it were decided upon it would be an 
experiment of that character, the success of which 
meant great gains to mine workers, whereas a failure 
could not make matters worse than they were at the 
time the advice was given. The convention decided 
that no coal should be mined for any purpose after 
noon on April 21, 1894, until prices had been restored 
to where they were on May 1, 1893. Like ‘‘a drown- 


ing man grasping at a straw’? to save himself, the 


United Mine Workers’ organization decided upon tak- 
ing desperate chances when they declared for the gen- 
eral suspension. 

‘At the time the convention met we had only 13,000 
paid up members, and a good standing membership of 
only 24,000; and to make the suspension of mining 
general it was necessary for 193,000 bituminous miners 
to stop work, and we had no assurance that we could 
depend upon any but our own members. In addition 
to our small membership, we were practically without 
money. After the car fare of delegates had been paid 
there was only $2,600 in our treasury, and out of that 
we were expected to meet the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the organization, and the extraordinary ex- 
penses connected with the sending of dozens of extra 
organizers into unorganized fields to induce unorgan- 
ized miners to co-operate with our membership, and 
thus increase the chances for success. The prepara- 
tory work assigned your officials in connection with 
the suspension was such as to make the strongest 
hearted of them doubt its accomplishment, and it is 
safe to say that we would have failed had we not been 
aided by that desperate enthusiasm which so often 
springs from despair growing out of deferred hopes. 


“At the hour fixed upon for the suspension 125,000 
mine workers dropped their tools, and the number in 
creased from day to day until 180,000 were idle at the 
time of the Cleveland convention. It was at the time 
of the Cleveland meeting that the movement for better 
prices was at its best, and it was a keen disappointment 
to me that the small representation on part of opera- 
tors prevented a settlement at that time. The failure 
to settle at Cleveland appeared to not only have dis 
appointed, but rendered desperate many of our crafts- 
men, and aroused into life and aggressive hostility 
many operators who, up to that time, had quietly 
waited for developments and hoped for an amicable 
settlement. 

“A long personal experience in mining affairs taught 
me that violence in connection with any of our strikes 
ended in our defeat, and it was with a view of obviat- 
ing the danger to our suspension movement from such 
a cause that I asked the convention to adopt, and it 
did, the following: 

‘** WHEREAS, We believe that the interests of our or- 
ganization can best be subserved, and the purposes we 
seek to accomplish through’ a general suspension of 
mining more easily obtained, by a full and complete 
observance of law, the maintenance of, peace and pro- 
tection of property. 

‘** Resolved, That we pledge ourselves and call upon 
our members to enforce the suspension of mining by 
peaceful and law-abiding methods, and should it be 
necessary at any time, we promise to voluntarily assist 
in the work of protecting life and property wherever 
threatened.’ 

‘*T.can not find language more clearly comprehen- 
sive to express my views upon the disregarding of our 
peace policy than by quoting from bulletin 7, which 
was sent out on June 12, 1894, as follows : 
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“As long as the miners engaged in the suspension 
observed this policy of peace and order there was no 
doubt of their ultimate triumph. There has been at 
no time, nor indeed can there be, any reason for set- 
ting law and lawful authorities at defiance and indulg- 
inig in violent demonstrations to remove supposed 
obstacles or to redress imaginary wrongs. ‘That vio- 
lence has been committed there is no doubt, but that 
our men have been so outrageously lawless as the 
press reports indicate we deny. Any violation of law, 
however small, supplemented by the maliciously ex- 
aggerated press reports, proved sufficient to change 
and turn against us a public opinion never too friendly 
toward the laboring men when in conflict with corpo- 
rate greed, but powerful for or against any movement 
sufficiently large to attract attention. Hence, when 
our men began to commit deeds of violence, inter- 
fering with property rights in stopping trains and re- 
sisting regularly organized authorities of law, and this 
in persistent defiance of the officers of the organiza- 
tion and, direct violation of the policy agreed on in 
national convention, the public thought and sympathy 
which had been ours in the struggle, readily turned 
against us. Our friends became fewer and less ardent in 
our defense, while our enemies were furnished an excuse 
for an assumed righteous indignation. Your president, 
recognizing these facts, and believing that the danger 
line had been reached, called a meeting of the national 
executive board and district presidents, in accordance 
with instructions given at the last national convention. 

** After each member of the committee had expressed 
his views upon the sittation and the chances of our 
winning, the following was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote : 

‘** WHEREAS, It is evident that a national conven- 
tion of operators and miners can not be had for the 
purpose of effecting a general settlement of the present 
differences between them over mining rates to be paid 
for the next year ; 

*** WHEREAS, Operators in nearly all districts have 
expressed a willingness to meet within their respective 
districts the representatives of the miners, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting said price ; 

** ‘Resolved, That we, the members of the national 
executive board and district presidents, to whom was 
delegated the power to act for the miners by the last 
convention of the United Mine Workers of America, 
declare our willingness to meet with the operators of 
mines in the various districts, to attempt, and if possi- 
ble effect, a settlement of mining prices ; 

‘**Resolved, That the conferences of representatives of 
miners and operators of different districts be arranged 
and held not later than Saturday, June 9.’ - 

‘In changing our policy from the holding of a na- 
tional to that of separate district conferences, it was 


senting voice, it was decided that 69 cents should be 
the price for the Pittsburg district, 60 cents for the 
Ohio districts, and corresponding prices for other dis- 
tricts. 


“\t the time your national committee decided upon 


terms of settlement there were no hopes of winning 
the price demanded in the eastern bituminous district, 
because all of the mines in Virginia, a large part of 
those in West Virginia and two or three large mines 
in Maryland were at work, and were supplying all the 
coal needed in the seaboard markets, and in addition 
were able to send some into the Ohio and Illinois mar- 
kets, and under such conditions central Pennsylvania 
miners were fighting a hopeless fight, with defeat cer- 
tain unless a compromise could be effected. The truth 
of this statement has since been emphasized by the de- 
feat of the central Pennsylvania district and their re- 
turn to work at the price prevailing at the time of our 


last national convention. 
% % 


‘There was no hope of winning 79 cents in the Pitts- 
burg district, because of the determined opposition of 
all of the operators, and the apparent weakness of our 
own forces. That this statement is true is evidenced 
by the fact that two large companies refused to pay 
the compromise price of 69 cents, and in spite of our 
efforts, and a protracted fight by the miners employed 
by these two companies, our forces were compelled to 
surrender, and, as a result, instead of the 69-cent price 
being paid, coal is now mined at 45 and 55 cents per 
ton. Very few miners or operators now recognize the 
6g-cent vote. 

*% 

‘Your National Executive Board and the district 
presidents were charged with a great and grave re- 
sponsibility by the convention referring the whole 
matter connected with the settlement of the suspension 
into their hands. That they exercised their honest 
judgment, and were prompted to action by pure mo 
tives and clear convictions of what was right and best 
for our craft's interests, is clearly demonstrated by the 
unanimity of their vote in agreeing to the compromise 
price for mining, and by the further fact that only one 
member out of the twenty-four upon the national com- 
mittee has been known to declare that the decision 
was reached through dishonest means. 

‘* Without stopping to criticise our critics I shall ask 
them, and the representatives from central Pennsylva- 
nia, if it were possible for that field to have won what 
they demanded so long as Virginia, West Virginia and 
part of the Maryland miners continued at work, even 
though the miners of every other district in the coun- 
try had remained idle until the present time ? 

‘‘Are there any of our critics, or even representatives 
of the Pittsburg district, that believe, in the light of 
past and present events and conditions within that 
field, that the 79-cent rate could have been secured by 
a continuation of the suspension in other districts? 

‘*T would like the representatives of the Ohio miners 
to say whether or not they could have secured and held 
70 cents and their trade regardless of prices and con- 
ditions in the Pittsburg district ? 

‘*In the face of the failure of the independent move- 
ment on the part of the Indiana and Illinois miners, I 
would ask whether they do not now consider that the 
suspension by increasing the Ohio and Pittsburg dis- 
trict prices prevented a greater reduction than would 
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have been forced upon them had the prices in the last 
named fields remained where they were before the sus- 
pension? In other words, if the Indiana and Illinois 
miners could not by their own efforts prevent a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents per ton, when their markets were suf- 
fering for coal, how could they have prevented a 20- 
cent reduction had Ohio and Pittsburg prices not been 
increased? I also ask the general question, if a con- 
tinuation of the suspension would not accomplish the 
things named in my other questions, and was sure to 
lead to greater demoralization and disaster to craft in- 
terests, do you not think your national committee acted 
wisely, and in line with your best interests? 

‘*T believe the members of the national committee, 
with one exception, were prompted by honest convic- 
tions; at least, speaking for myself, I have performed 
my duty as I understood it, and have no regrets to 
offer, and no apology to make for my official work, 
either before, during or since the suspension. 

‘The suspension demonstrated, among other things, 
that such a movement has accomplished its end when- 
ever the markets are cleared of all surplus coal, and an 
attempt to prolong a suspension beyond that point, for 
the purpose of securing a general settlement of all dis 
tri¢ts, simply means an overreaching of its legitimate 
work, and not only courts but insures failure. A gen- 
eral settlement of the price question in all distri¢ts at 
the same time is neither feasible nor practical, until or- 
ganization has been so completed as to admit of strict 
discipline in our ranks, and the application of restric- 
tion, by a series of suspensions, that will make you 
masters of the situation. It also evidenced the power 
which mine workers possess when acting in concert, 
and indicated the great achievements in the way of 
reforms that are possible if our forces were united and 
ready to act whenever circumstances warranted, or our 
interests demanded action. In our partially organized 
state the miners risk too much on one effort, and fail- 
ing to succeed in that, lose hope and give up the fight, 
whereas if thoroughly organized a series of movements 
would win in the end. It is not by one hard fight, but 
by a number of them, that craft conditions will be im- 
proved, if improvement be possible. 

‘The suffering and hardships so apparent in our 
coal fields among our craftsmen is not due entirely to 
the small rate per ton paid for mining, but rather is it 
due to the fact that miners are not required to produce 
the ordinary tonnage to meet the demands of the trade. 
The condition of the coal trade is a deplorable one, and 
promises little relief to our suffering craftsmen for 
some months to come, and under present conditions 
the discussion of the price question is but a waste of 
time; an increase or decrease of 10 cents per ton will 
neither furnish a feast nor bring on a famine. Our 
miners are starving now in many places, and a less 
price can not materially injure them, nor would a 
larger price relieve their distress unless a largely in- 
creased tonnage was required from them. 

‘* The situation is critical in the extreme, and in times 
like the present there is danger from too much legisla- 
tion by a national convention of our craft, because our 
people are too prone to allow their wants and their de- 


sires to bring forward experimental schemes for relief 
of conditions which only business changes can effect. 
Suffering men scarcely ever reason with business sagac- 
ity, but rather jump at conclusions, and, whether right 
or wrong, everything and every one that runs counter 
to their desires is considered as unfriendly and hostile 
to their interests, and as often wrongfully condemned. 
It is to this spirit of unrest, born of suffering and sor- 
row, that much of the agitation against officials is due.”’ 
--< 
The Coast Seamen’s Bill. 

The following paper is contributed by A. Furuseth, 
of the Seamen’s Union, on Hon. James G. Maguire's 
bill, No. 5603, for the relief of coast seamen : 

The bill, which became law on February 18, con- 
tains, through Congressman Dingley’s amendment to 
protect seamen’s clothing, three features, while it 
originally had two. 

1. It abolishes penal punishment for refusing to 
continue to labor in the coastwise trade and to near-by 
countries (Canada, Bermuda, Bahama, West Indies and 
Mexico). Jet me try to put these in such way that it 
may be easily understood, The mechanic (seaman) 
may now leave the shop (ship) and take his tools 
(clothing) with him whenever he shall, for any reason 
of his own, decline to work any longer in such shop 
(ship). If the seamen would thus leave before the 
passage of the law he would forfeit his clothing 
(tools) and be sent to prison for three months. It will 
be seen that through this law the seamen are placed 
on the same footing as other working people. It will 
further give to the seamen an opportunity of organiza- 
tion, which they did not before possess. It gives the 
opportunity of self-help. 

2. This law abolishes allotment or advance money 
in the same trade. In orderthat the ‘“lay’’ mind may 
understand the importance of this, let me again use a 
comparison. The shipping agent (employment agent 
has an arrangement with the employer (captain), to 
furnish all the men for him, and he pays a certain 
sum per man for such right. ‘This certain sum, along 
with such sum as the shipping agent really keeps, are 
added together, and the seaman, in order to get em- 
ployment, must sign a note for the same, the amount 
of such to be paid by the captain, who reimburses 
himself from the seaman’s wages when it becomes due. 
Thus the shipping agent and the master of the vessel, 
and sometimes the owner, divide part of the seaman’s 
wages between them, and Jack gets what is left. This 
system is, by this act of February 18, 1895, abolished 
in the coastwise trade ; true, it still exists in the actual 
foreign trade. This the seamen hope to deal with 
later oy. 

3. It protects the seaman’s clothing from attach- 
ment, and this again helps Jack out of the clutches of 
the ‘‘crimps.’’ Though the penal punishment remains 


in the foreign trade along with bad food, bad quarters, 
bodily punishment, etc., this law goes a long step in the 
right direction, and with the assistance of organized 
labor and such humanitarians as have already inter- 
ested themselves, the seamen have hopes for the 
future, and most heartily thank all who assisted up to 
the present time. 
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POLITICAL DECLARATIONS OF THE A. F. OF L,. 
AT DENVER, COL, 


1. Compulsory education. 
2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and the referen- 


3. A legal work day of not more than eight hours. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 
6. The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8 The municipal ownership of street cars, water works 
and gas and electric plants for public distribution of light, heat 
and power. 

g. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines, 

10. The abolition of the monopoly system. of land holding, 
and substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

11. Repeal all conspiracy and penal laws, affecting seamen 
and other workiien, ineervorated in the federal and State laws 
of the United States 

12. The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing money 
and substituting theretor « system of direct issuance to and by 


the people. 


HOW TO FORM A TRADE UNION OR A FEDERAL 
LABOR UNION. 

First—Unions may be formed of persons working at any 
trade or calling, or they may be composed of persons working 
at different or varied callings. The latter are called * Federal 
Labor Unions,”’ and are of infinite value in such places where 
there are too few persons «mployed to form separate unions of 
each trade, 

Second—-Any person wh desires to organize a Union of any 
trade will, by application to this office, be informed of the ad- 
dress of the chief officer of that trade; but should there be no 
general Union of that trade or calling, or should it be the inten- 
tion to form a Federal Labor Union, he will be furnished with 
all necessary documents and information free of charge 

Third—Any seven wage-workers of one trade of good char- 
acter, and favorable to trade unions, and not members of any 
body affiliated with this Federation, who will subscribe to this 
Constitution, shall have the power to form a local body, to be 
known as a ‘“‘ Federal Labor Union,” and they shall hold regu 
lar meetings for the purpose of strengthening and advancing 
the Trades Union movement, and shall have the power to make 
their own rules in conformity with this Constitution, and shall 
be granted a local certificate by the President of this Federa- 
tion, provided the request for a certificate be endorsed by the near- 
est Local or National Trades Union officials connected with this 
Federation, 

Fourth—To organize: Call a meeting and read the printed 
appeal (furnished on application), also these instructions Pro- 
ceed at once to elect officers. Apply to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor fora Certificate of Affiliation and 
enclose $5.00 for the necessary fee, which will be returned, in 
full, if the application be refused. Send the fee by Rostoffice 
Money Order. Send alsoa list of names and residences of the 
seven Charter Members of your Union 

Fifth—With the Certificate of Affiliation a full working outfit 
for the new Union will be furnished, entitling its members to 
all the rights and privileges, and the Union toa voice and vote 
in the Annual Conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sixth—Every Union has full charge of its own funds, and is 
only required to pay to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a per capita tax of one cent per month per mem- 
ber in good standing. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy 
S. OTTENBERG & BROS.’ CIGARS 
BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO'S SHOES. 

GEO. EHRET'S LAGER BEER, 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS, MFG, CO'S CARRIAGES & WAGONS 
ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER 
PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

MEYER, JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, “Blackhawk,” 

“Crescent,’’ ‘“‘Escort,"’ * Juno,"' “Rob Roy.’ 
RAND-McNALLY PUBLISHING CO,., CHICAGO, 
WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., FLOUR, MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL SEAT CO., FURNITURE, GRAND RAPIDS 
PFAFF BREWING CO., BOSTON, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC 

GLENDALE FABRIC CO., EAST HAMPTON, MASS 
HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

A. F. SMITH, SHOES, LYNN, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

WERNER PRINTING CO.,, AKRON, ©. 
HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS 
DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO, 
MESKER§BROS,, ST. LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & Co., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO, 
HACKETT, CARHART & CO., CLOTHIERS, NEW VORK., 











Debs Fund. 


The following sums have been received and forwarded to 
Eugene V. Debs. The list includes only those unions that trans 
mitted through this office 


Jan. 
American Federation of Labor $250 00 
ty. Hod carriers prot. 6266, Hamilton, O , 00 
Stove mounters int. No, 1, Detroit ° 5 00 
‘Trades and labor council, Lansing, Mich 5 00 
Musicians mut. ben. asso., St. Louis 5 00 
21. Paper carrie oe and ben. 5783, St. Louis 5 00 
Street railway laborers prot. 6312, Roxbury, Mass 00 
3. ‘Teamsters’ and yardmen’s 3796, Pittsburg, Pa 5 oo 
‘Tobacco wkrs 4087, Wheeling, W. Va 10 OO 
Packing-house employes 6393, E. St. Louis . oo 
Journeymen bakers and confectioners, Pueblo, Col 2 00 
Miners prot. asso 6395, Jackson, Mich 5 oo 
25. Carriage hardware wkrs 6419, Columbus, 0 » of 
Trades and labor, St. Louis . ; , 10 00 
7. Miners and mine laborers 6371, Pence, Wis & OO 
*%. Reed, rattan and willow wkrs 6454, St. Louis 5 00 
yo. Marble, granite and slate polishers, St. Louis 5 00 
Willow, reed and rattan workers 3462, Toledo, O 5 oo 
Tobacco laborers prot. 6043, St. Louis 
F. L. U. 6346, Greenfield, Mass 10 OO 
1. FL. U. 6403, Hamilton, O 1 00 
Feb 
1. Expressmens prot. 6467, Detroit on 
Pattern mkrs asso., Pittsburg 5 x 
6. Stationary firemen 6406, Kansas City, Mo 50 
Glost and bisque warehouse ladies 6416, K. Liver 
pool, O 2 
Silver burnishers prot. 6234, Boston so 
i Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis 5 OO 
12. Theatrical brotherhood, St. Louis 5 oD 
13 Tomiansiea rs he 6353, St. Louis 2 Oo 
14. John Whalen, Yonkers, N.Y, > 20 
Cloakmkrs, Baltimore 5 oo 
16, Stove molders, St. Louis » 00 
‘Typographical union, Birmingham, Ala 10 00 
is. Coal handlers prot, 6263, West Superior 5 00 
23. Can solderers prot. 6153, Eastport, Me x 00 
7, Cotton and mule spinners asso., New Bedford 5 oo 
Mar 
1, ‘Tailors union 212, Jacksonville, Il 10 00 
Street railway union, Spokane, Wash 10 00 
Card machine operators, Worcester 8 75 
s. Central labor union, Louisville, Ky 60 00 
TOTAL ‘ : $527 31 


EVERY member of a labor organization should be a 
subscriber to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
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THIS issue commences the second volume of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Its success 
during the past year was encouraging, owing in 
great part to the large and varied interests it 
represented, in part to the able and efficient 
management of ex-President Gompers, whose 
untiring work reflected credit not only on the 
magazine but on himself, and in part to the 
ability of the several writers who contributed 
to its success. Should Volume No, 2 increase 


in ratio to the demand for Volume No. 1, the 
AMERICAN FxRDERATIONIST will be accorded 
its rightful position, viz., the leading magazine 
in America. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SICKNESS. 
President McBride has been ordered by his 
medical advisers to take a vacation, and go to 
Hot Springs, Ark., for the benefit of his health. 
His illness commenced early last October by an 
attack of nicotine poisoning, which prostrated 
He then be- 


gan to recover, and soon assumed his duties, 


him for about seventeen weeks. 


but about the middle of February he had a 
slight relapse, which was somewhat intensified 
by an additional ailment in the nature of the 
grippe. These two troubles conjointly got the 
best of his otherwise robust nature, hence his 
trip to the Hot Springs for rest, health and 
recuperation. He expects to return to Indian 
apolis again about the latter part of March. 
During his absence from headquarters his place 
's being filled by Second Vice-President Duncan. 


PRESIDENT McBRIDE’S ACCUSERS. 

Since last issue of this magazine considerable 
advertisement has been given by the capitalistic 
press to an alleged charge of bribery preferred 
against President McBribe during the labor 
troubles of last year. ‘This charge was answered 
by the United Coal Miners in convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, last month, but the miners’ 
answer did not receive the same publicity as 
did the charges in the above mentioned press. 

Following is the action taken by the dele- 
gates composing the Miners’ Convention: 

After full discussion and examination of wit- 
nesses, the committee on investigation presented 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That your committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the charge of corruption against John McBride 
by Mark Wild, after full investigation and hearing 
both sides, find John McBride not guilty. 

This was signed by P. Dolan, chairman; T. 
L.. Lewis, secretary; G. W. Purcell, John Neal, 
Miles Dougherty, J.W. Reynolds, Bernard Rae, 
James Carter, Wm. C. Warburton, W. J. Guy 
mon, David Baughman, Jerry Meade, Henry 
Stephenson, Joseph Allen, J. W. Cox. 

On motion the committee's report was con- 
curred in by a vote of 122 for and 4 against. 
The following was then offered: 

WHEREAS, The charges against the officials of our or 
ganization were without any foundation whatever, and 
the charges made by Mark Wild against ex-President 
McBride were but the mouthings of a demagogue, who 
should not be permitted to enter a convention of honest 
men, } 

Resolved, ‘That we are satisfied that our officers have 
been honest and earnest in their work for the miners 
of this country, and we express our utmost confidence 
in them. 

Resolved, That Mark Wild be not permitted to enter 
this convention while it is in session. 

Adopted by a vote of 226 for and 73% against. 
This action by the Miners’ Convention will, no 
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doubt, satisfy the minds of all workingmen that 
the charges made against John McBride were 
false, but, in order to satisfy the public, Presi- 
dent McBride will, as soon as his condition will 
permit, prepare a personal statement for publi- 
cation of the whole circumstances, together 
with proofs from eye-witnesses, which state- 
ment will cover the whole ground claimed by 
Mark Wild in his so-called charges. 


GLAD TIDINGS. 


In another place in this magazine will be 
found the glad tidings that the Committee on 
Seamen’s Bills, appointed by the Denver A. F. 
of I,. Convention, have well performed the ar- 
duous task allotted to them. This favorable 
action by congress will have a good effect on 
all coastwise seamen. Their organization has 
received an impetus in the passage of the Ma- 
guire bill which will enable that much abused 
craft to again attain the high standard of or- 
ganization which a few years ago was so char- 
acteristic of them, especially on the Pacific 
coast. The passage of this bill is a nibble for 
organized labor, and a credit to the American 
Federation of Labor. It shows the humanita- 
rian side of this vast body of toilers, and em 
phasizes the adage that an injury to one organ 
ization is the concern of aJl. The enactment of 
this measure is one of the most pleasant of 
the few meritorious,.things done in the closing 
scenes of the late congress. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Now that congress is ‘‘off our hands,’’ and 
with the fact staring us in the face that ‘‘a legal 
eight-hour work day "’ has not the same inspir- 
ation among economic reformers as used to be 
its portion, there is not a declaration among the 
number acted upon in the Denver convention 
that can secure the support of so many, and the 
opposition of so few, as that of compulsory edu- 
cation. ‘Too long has this important reform 
been neglected, for upon it, to a great extent, 
depends the adoption and retention of all other 
reforms, political or economic, 

The ‘‘Anti-Trust Law,’’ a title that begets 
favor wherever spoken or written, is a covert 
name for a national enactment of ‘‘conspiracy 
laws,’’ which would prohibit the continuance of 
any labor organization where the law applied. 
This name was given to the proposed legisla- 
tion to hoodwink the toilers, who were sup- 
posed to not have education sufficient to dis- 
cover the full scope of the measure, and for a 
while the promoters of the iniquitous act saw 
their day dream being heralded throughout the 
land as a laudable procedure; but some of the 
toilers, who had not been deprived of early edu- 
cation, even by lack of legislation on the point, 


’ 


found the ‘‘snake’’ in the bill, and gave the 
alarm. This is but an illustration of many 
such transactions. 

Apart from the many benefits which directly 
follow compulsory education, and analagous 
thereto, are to be found a full solution of the 
child labor question, and a quasi-solution of the 
sweat shop system. Compulsory education vir- 
tually eliminates child labor, because if the 
child, male or female, is sent to school until 
he or she is fourteen years of age or thereby, 
anti-child labor laws are unnecessary, and it 
is questionable if the same energy that is dis- 
played for the enactment of anti-child labor 
laws would not secure the passage of an act for 
compulsory education. The same reason ap 
plies to the sweat-shops. Puta child to school 
until his or her fourteenth birthday, and me 
thinks the aroma of a sweat-shop would not be 
congenial to his or her olfactory nerves, nor 
the price now offered for a business man’s coat 
speculative enough for Young America’s value 
of his or her labor. Wesay “‘ value of labor.”’ 
Here enters another avenue of thought. It is 
on education that the value of labor depends. 
The higher education goes, the value of labor 
rises in proportion; and it is on the value of 
labor that all our business transactions, com 
mercial, financial, legislative, executive or mari- 
time, are built. Leaders of unions may well 
take a cue from the advanced position in which 
the Denver convention placed compulsory edu- 
cation among its declarations, the first declar- 
ation, and, have organized labor assist in the 
passage of a law where none such now exists, 
to the end that having entered the wedge at 
the proper place, although somewhat belated, 
it will require but a few well directed blows to 
drive it to the position from whence must emi 
nate all our prosperity. 


PROGRESS. 


The labor movement of the United States is 
at the present time passing through a severe 
test. When the clouds shall have cleared away 
the great good of organization among the wage 
earners of our country, and the manner in which 
it has operated to prevent a wholesale reduction 
of wages, will be more manifest than ever before. 
In looking over the field the central labor or- 
ganizations will be found to have fully acted 
their part. Their value as auxiliaries to the 
great national unions is being better recognized, 
as through them the most of the great economic 
reforms are commenced. Nor is this feeling 
and work confined to our own country alone. 
Our brothers in Great Britain have gone us 
‘one better’’ on this deal, as can be shown by 
the action of the Battersea Labor League (John 
Burns’ home). This league, besides prevent- 
ing a reduction of wages, has in many instances 
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been able to secure an increase. It has been 


the means of effecting a reduction of hours of 


labor in several instances, and in addition has 
been an active factor in local affairs, in many 
instances having control of legislative boards. 
In 1889 John Burns was the only representa 
tive of labor the Battersea people elected, but 
in 1894 the progressive action of the Labor 
League increased the number as follows: 

In Parliament and on the London county council:-- 
An engineer. 

On the London school board:—The nominee of the 
National Union of elementary teachers. 

On the board of guardians:—One barge builder, one 
engine driver, one mason, one navvy and the wife of 
an artisan. 

On the vestry or parochial board:—Nine laborers, 
nine clerks, six bricklayers, five house painters, four 
carpenters, four plasterers, four schoolmasters, three 
engineers, three plumbers, three masons, two fitters, 
one barge builder, one carpet planner, one coal porter, 
one compositor, one felt hatter, one harness maker, 
one instrument maker, one itinerant china dealer, one 
machinist, one plumber’s mate, one polisher, one rail 
way porter, one teacher and one warehouseman, mak 
ing a total of 66 labor men out of 120 elected members. 

On the baths commission :—One brass worker. 

On the libraries commission:—One carpenter, 

On the burial board:—One clerk, one fitter and one 
house painter. 

This is a proverbial showing, and while it 
may not be possible to duplicate it in our cen- 
tral bodies for some years, it is at least worthy 
of emulation. ; 

At the end of dull times, such as we have 
experienced, any national organization that has 
not retrogressed may well be said to have pro 
gressed, and with the prospect of a revival of 
business all over the country, organization of 
the toilers will come out of the ordeal in a re 
fined condition, and after mending some gaps 
in its fences, will present a front, both econom 
ical and otherwise, that will put to shame its 
erstwhile defamers. 


A MODEL UNION. 


In another part of this magazine will be found 
an item of news appertaining to the financial 
business of the Cigar Makers International 
Union ‘that even does great credit to that or- 
ganization. Financially considered, this vast 
body of organized workmen is a model in more 
ways than one. Its social benefits are a feature 
that bind the members together in a way that 
perhaps could not be found in any other system. 
Especially is this true of its out-of-work bene- 
fits, which, in such a season as the past winter, 
have been a boon to many of this craft who could 
not find employment, 
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COAL MINERS’ GRIT. 


The coal miners in the Pittsburg district are 
still in the ring, and show remarkable grit in 
again making a stand for a living wage. ‘The 
troublesome experience of last year has served 
to show the need of better organization in their 
craft, and from information it appears that these 
men have profited by the lesson, and are better 
organized now than ever before. Their de- 
mand seems so reasonable, and even necessary, 


that all success to their demand is the public 


wish. 


TO PURIFY OUR COURTS. 


The greatest menace to organized labor at 
the present time is the corruption of our courts 
of justice(?). Their overreaching power and 
injustice to the ‘‘ great unwashed’’ is so mani- 
fest that it is unnecessary to cite any one case, 
yet it will be found, by slight investigation, that 
to change or reform our judicial proceedure 
may be a greater undertaking than the refor- 
mation of any part of our governmental system. 

When a poor man goes to court he goes handi- 
capped, by being financially unable to provide 
himself a first-class attorney. When his trial 
is called up he finds some scion of aristocracy 
appointed by the court to defend him, whose 
only title tosuch appointment is that his father 
and the judge know each other in a business 
way, and for his senior’s ‘‘ pull’’ the judge 
gets himacase. Being a business transaction, 
the state’s attorney makes the best of it, and 
durance vile receives a victim. 

During these proceedings the accused finds 
the state, of which he is a part, arrayed against 
him in such a manner as to make him for the 
time being an outlaw—State vs. Toiler. Thus 
commences the corruption of courts. A remedy 
to this may be found in the creation of an office 
of ‘‘state defender,’’ whose duty it would be 
to bring the prestige of state for acquittal into 
each case, in some such manner as the state 
prosecutor may operate to secure a verdict of 
guilty. A man accused of theft, perhaps, has 
the same right to have the state, of which he is 
a part, protect him as the state has to prosecute 
him, and by having the state thus hung in bal 
ance, the judge has no chance to connive with 
the prosecuting attorney, because the defending 
attorney is as near to him as a state officer as is 
the prosecuting lawyer. There may be some 
theoretical objections to this, but we are deal- 
ing with the practical side of the question; not 
with people as they ought to be, but as we find 
them. Justice(?) at the present time is one- 
sided. How can it be otherwise? Judges give 
the benefit of the doubt to the prosecuting at 
torney, and in ‘‘summing up’’ usually instruct 
a jury in such language as conveys to them 
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that the state’s attorney has told the truth. 
The judge and the state’s attorney are both 
state officers, between whom as such there is a 
fellow feeling, and until such conditions are 
rent asunder justice will remain one-sided. For 
this reason it appears that some consideration 
might be given this question as affecting organ- 
ized labor, for judging by the light (or dark- 
ness) of past events, courts are to have some- 
thing to do with solving the labor question, 
whether the toilers like it or not. It may be 
said that both the attorneys and judge under 
this system might connive. ‘That is scarcely 
possible, as a defender would want to make his 
way in the world as well as the prosecutor, and 
would watch his laurels as sacredly as possible, 
so that promotion might speedily fall his way. 
Whether this change of proceedure would be a 
panacea for the many complaints against our 
judiciary decisions a practical application only 
would show, but that it would be a great ad- 
vantage over the present system must be ap- 
parent to most students of the question. We 
take it that a man appearing in court charged 
with some offense, would feel his position was 
in a fairer way by having the prestige of state, 
to which he is a contributor, and of which he 
is a part, equally strong for his release as for 
his conviction, than to being placed, as at pres- 
ent, before a court with all the prestige of, state 
against him. Besides, the former is the hu- 
mane method, and no judge could divide in- 
justice under it to workingmen and women in 
the wholesale manner now in use. 

The question of cost may be raised. If it is, 
the person raising it does so at the cost of jus- 
tice and fair dealing. Why should the state 
nay a man to devote the best part of his life to 
convict part of the state of felony? It would 
be more humane, more in the line of fair deal- 
ing for the state, if it bear the cost of but one 
side, to pay a lawyer to protect or defend one 
of its citizens from state punishment, and ap- 
point one of its political scions to prosecute, 
but the terms being thus reversed may raise 
an objection, and such objection shows the in- 
iquity and injustice of the present system. If 
our law court proceedings were fair there could 
be no objection to the terms being reversed, 
hence the mere mention of the matter shows 
that our system is wrong, and being wrong, 
operates only against the aforesaid ‘‘ great un- 
washed,’’ because the other fellow can jingle 
his gold-bug gods in his pocket as encourage- 
ment to his attorney to push the suit for all it 
is worth. 

In computing a system of fair play no bet- 
ter test can be applied as to fairness than by 
reversing the chief actors in the scene, and, if 
the result is satisfactory, fairness is established. 
Let us now reverse the present modus operandi 


of trying a poor man in court by having the 
judge appoint as prosecutor an inexperienced 
young man of doubtful ability and the defend- 
ing attorney an experienced man of known 
ability. What would be the result? Doubt- 
less it would be an indignant howl of indigna- 
tion by the body politic against the innovation. 
We have, therefore, established the. injustice 
of the present system, and, while only dealing 
with the case of a poor man, the system being 
wrong, needs changing all the way through 
from the lowest to the highest court in the 
land. This fact is also apparent by the man- 
ner in which judges are appointed to place, for 
it is the rule for a president to appoint—even 
for judges of the United States supreme court 
—-men of his own party. 


A Creditable Record. 

The annual financial report of the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational union has been completed. The report 
shows that during the year 1894 the union paid out in 
strike benefits, $44,966.75; sick benefits, $106,758.37; 
death benefits, $62, 158.77; traveling benefits, $42,154.17; 
out-of-work benefits, $174,517.25, making a total for 
the year of $430,555.32. During the last fifteen years 
the International union has paid out in benefits of vari- 
ous kinds $2,522,378.40. In commenting upon the re- 
port President George W. Perkins, of the international 
organization, says, in the official journal: ‘In addi- 
tion to the payment of this amount of benefits the In- 
ternational union has successfully protected the rate 
of wages during one of the greatest industrial de- 
pressions that has ever visited this or any other coun- 
try. The report will show that the actual membership 
on January I was 27,828. This does not include the 
members on the road, which is always larger at this 
time of the year. However, despite the depression, 
this shows an actual increase of 1,040 members during 


the year.”’ 
. ee 


Not a Financier. 

It’s kinder curious, Molly, an’ it’s hard tosee it plain— 

The way they run the government in sunshine an’ in 
rain; 

How they give away the honey and keep the empty 
comb, 

Fer they’re shippin’ gold to Europe while we're starv- 
in’ here at home. 

I say it’s kinder curious—the way they run the thing; 

The goldbugs jest a-buzzing when we're twenty mile 
from spring; 

They’re powerful out of season, but they've struck the 
White House home, 

An’ they’re shippin’ gold to Europe, while we’re starv- 
in’ here at home. 

It’s hard to understand it, an’ I wish they’d make it 
clear— 

How cotton’s down to nuthin’ an’ groceries gettin’ dear; 

Why so much o’ the money is a-crossin’ o’ the foam— 

Why they’ re shippin’ gold to Europe, while we're starv- 


in’ here at home, al 
—Atlanta Constitution 
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But very few, if any, lines of industry have experienced the 
march of invention equally with the art preservative. From 
the old hand press of Benjamin Franklin, on exhibition in the 
old State House, Boston, to the complicated Hoe now in use by 
the large dailies, is a mechanical revolution, the suggestion of 
which might have been Greek to the editor of the Courant 
himself. The former capable of producing, with hard labor, 
500 copies per hour, the latter 40,000 copies, and sixteen times 
as large. But even this marvellous work of inventive genius 
has had to take second place of late to a still more wonderful 
piece of mechanism in the composing room—that which has 
been told, discussed and sneered at by the compositor since 
time immemorial. Not until the offices were supplied, and the 
typos found themselves on the outside with the door locked, 
did it at last dawn on them that the type-setting machine was 
a potent factor, come to stay. It is estimated that about 30 per 
cent, ot the printers have been displaced in offices where ma- 
chines have been introduced. 

- ia 2 

It has been stated in certain places that the typographical 
unions opposed the introduction of machines, but this is not so 
They did, however, insist on a fair wage, with the fewest hours 
possible, and this, no doubt, gave credence to the above im 
pression, And happy are we tochronicle that they succeeded 
another evidence, if needed, of the efficacy and absolute neces 
sity of labor organizations, The glorious battles that the prin- 
ters fought and won on this issue went unpublished, and prob 
ably will remain so for obvious reasons. ‘The number of hours 
worked is seven in some cities and eight in others, while one 
or two work six, with wages averaging about 50 cents per hour 
in the larger cities. 

*,* 

What of the unemployed? Assessments were levied for their 
support, and are still running in some places. The various 
unions have done all that could be done single handed, without 
receiving or asking outside assistance, not even from the only 
class benefited by the machines—the manufacturers thereof 
and the newspaper corporations. 

The only class benefited? Yes. Ordinarily the community 
as a whole receives a portion—a small one, of the increase of 
production due to invention. After the money lender, the pat 
entee and the employer receive the lion's share, the residue is 
distributed among the millions, But in this case we do not be 
lieve their was any residue. Our daily paper costs the same, 
and advertising, their main revenue, is no less. A machine can 
set (average) 4,500 ems per hour, a compositor (average) 1, 200. 
Composition then, allowing for the actual labor cost of the ma 
chine, ought to be reduced in that proportion. But has any one 
heard of new papers starting up here and there because of cheap 
composition ? 

*, * 

The fact is, as everybody knows, the modern daily newspaper 
isa monopoly. The press associations, or telegraph monopoly, 
composed of wealthy newspapers, and prohibiting any new ac- 
cession to their ranks; the hotel and railway news companies, 
composed of the same parties, and allowing their own papers 
only to be sold on‘the street and steam cars, and also political 
influence, are some of the legs of this octopus. When a new 
paper ventures into the arena it is boycotted on all sides, in all 
ways, by the very people who declare boycotting a felony. That 
there is room for more and better newspapers, of all classes and 
schools, isevident. That those already existing could part with 
a portion of their “largest circulation” without encountering 
insolvency is also undeniable. But hydra-headed monopoly, 
backed by law, says otherwise. 


* * * 





Under proper conditions the type-setting machine would 


have been a benefit to the whole reading race. As it is, its only 
effect is to reduce the consuming opportunity of printers, and 
the producing opportunity of all others, as well as to add to the 
army of unemployed, If the monopolies cited were abolished 
there would not be enough printers to supply the demand. In 
no production would a cheaper supply meet with a quicker sale, 
because of the crying needs of the people for honest newspapers. 
This is especially evident when the interests of the working 
people are in jeopardy or when industrial strife is on, and cor 
rect reports as well as substantial aid is needed. Not infre 
quently is the blue pencil drawn through the writings of the 


reporter who tells facts. 
* * 


* 

The ordinary effect of a new and serviceable invention, we 
too well know, is to displace labor and increase the privileges 
of those retained (or, as we often hear it expressed, our com- 
forts are far greater than our ancestors, but we have more un- 
employed). Under our existing monopoly-soaked regime, in- 
vention is more of a curse than a blessing. It increases produc 
tion, but not proportionate ability todemand. It decreases prices, 
but not hours of labor. This latter can only be done by organiza 
tion. Under conditions of freedom, products would sell for the 
cost of labor, and reduction of labor by invention would be 
equally shared, 

e. * 

“A Plea for the Millions,’’ by Samuel B. Hoefgen, an Indi 
ana farmer, is the latest addition to the growing stock of litera 
ture on finance. It proclaims for fiat money by an original 
pian of issue. Interest over 3 per cent. shall be prohibited, 
also interest on deposits (to foster circulation) ; banks to bear no 
taxes and to deposit surplus funds in national treasury, bearing 
1% per cent, ; the national Government to loan to States at 2 per 
cent., and to issue greenbacks when stringency occurred. Aside 
from the plan itself, the book contains facts and figures worthy 
of study, as well asa grasp of the industrial situation not gen- 
erally expected from men of that class. Says this farmer: 
“Only a shanty or sod house, or log cabin on the fertile fields 
of the west and south can be found where fine and substantial 
dwellings should be. Go where you willin the country 
and you will find evidences of decay. Travel a thousand miles 
anywhere and you have the evidence that the people are labor- 
ing under adverse circumstances. This is noticeable in the 
lack of buildings, in the want of paint on their houses, barns 
and out-buildings, and a generally dilapidated appearance of 
the country is continually flashing on the eye as you pass along 
the railroad,” 

te wi 

Did congress ever assemble in the hot season? Oh, yes! 
Once upon a time the people, or a goodly portion of them, con 
vened. They whereased and resolved—but, first let me say, 
they had grown tired of supporting monopolies, land, money, 
patents, interest on bonds, ad infinitum. ‘ We will,” said they, 
‘we will, at this time, strike out at land monopoly. We do not 
believe free land will entirely solve the problem, but it will do 
for a starter.”” And they declared, did they, that they would 
support no man in possession of more land than he could use. 
They further defined this broad declaration as to quantity, 
what was occupancy, and what was use. (This was at one time 
inconceivable and thought impossible.) Thereupon was inau- 
gurated what was known as a “rent famine,” something en- 
tirely new in the famine line. The people refused to pay land 
rent, and a number of landless individuals immediately squatted 
on the best land they could find, and they were as promptly 
ousted, but they returned again until finally they were jailed 
as common disturbers. But there were more disturbers who 
filled their places, until finally the demand for jails exceeded 
the supply, and the police were unable to cope with the diffi- 
culty. Also did the people clamor loudly for the release of the 
prisoners, and when trials were hastily instituted no twelve 
jurors could be found to convict. The squatting act proceeded 
in greater proportion than the evicting process. There was 
talk of calling out the militia, but no governor dared to do it. 
It would cost him his position, perhaps, life, and governors, as 
a rule, are politicians first and patriots next. Besides, the 
militia was infected with the free land craze. Had nota special 
session—to be brief, that was the reason congress met in the 
trout fishing season, M. 
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CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P. J. MAAS. 

THE city employes have asked for an increase of wages. 

THE calcium light operators in the Chicago theaters have 
been organized. 

THE third annual charity ball of the Chicago Musical Society 
occurs March 26, 

CHICAGO labor organizations have commenced a crusade 
against prison-made goods. 

THE Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly will consider its re 
organization plan on Sunday, April 14. 

THE Plumbers’ Union has a bill before the Legislature to 
license master and journeymen plumbers. 

THE Chicago //era/d and 7imes have consolidated, throwing 
a large number of printers out of employment 

The Bricklayers’ Union is considering the advisability of 
publishing an official organ to agitate a six-hour day. 

THE switchmen employed on the different roads leading into 
Chicago met recently and perfected a new organization. 

THE Western Newspaper Union has put in nineteen linotype 
machines, and is publishing a daily paper for the West Side. 

THE Knee-pants Makers’ Union, employed in Stern's sweat 
shop, on West Twelfth street, is on strike for better conditions 

A CENTRAL organization of the seamen on the chain of 
lakes was recently organized here, with T. J. Elderkin as presi- 
dent. 

THE Boot and Shoe Makers Union is on strike for the rein- 
statement of several members and a raise in wages at West 
Pullman. 

CLEMENT, Bane & Co. have filed a bill in the courts to re- 
strain the United Garment Workers’ Union from prosecuting a 
boycott against the firm. 

CHICAGO Typographical Union has followed the questionable 
scheme of other labor organizations and withdrawn their dele- 
gates from the Trade and Labor Assembly. 

J. J. LANEnWAN, of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, and one of the handsomest men in the labor move- 
ment, has been appointed head janitor of the city hall. 

THE committee from the Trade and Labor Assembly, whjch 
is raising funds for the defense of the imprisoned miners in 
Tarzewell county, is meeting with encouraging success. 

CHICAGO Typographical Union, No, 16, has appropriated 
$4,000 out of its general fund for the benefit of its unemployed 
members. It is also about to publish a one-cent daily paper. 

THE Building Trades Council fined the Gasfitters’ Union 
$300 for permitting its members to work in the boycotted Mar- 
quette building, and suspended the union from m=+mbership. 

CONSIDERABLE activity is seen along the river, where hun- 
dreds of vessels are tied up at the docks. It is the general im- 
pression among vesselmen that the shipping season this year 
will open early. 

THE ‘‘committee"’ of three which recently held up and re- 
lieved ex-President J. J. McGrath, of the Trade and Labor As 
sembly, of his overcoat, fur cap,.watch and money, has been 
captured and bound over to the Criminal Court. 

DURING the recent cold snap the employes in the Chicago 
postoffice nearly froze to death at their work. Great drifts of 
snow had blown in through the cracks in the building, water- 
pipes had burst, filling the basement with slush and ice a foot 
deep. 

THE United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners is per- 
fecting the organization of the thirty-two local unions into one, 
and then to divide the city into nine districts, each district to 
have a business agent who will report to the central organiza- 
tion semi-weekly. 

THE annual arbitration between the Bricklayers Union and 
the building contractors was held recently. Eight hours is a 
day's work, at 50 cents per hour, and the men to We paid off 
when discharged, and if not paid then, the men are allowed 


one-half hour's time per mile for the distance traveled in col- 
lecting their pay on the regular pay day. 

THE labor unions which have seceded from the Trade and 
Labor Assembly, together with Socialist clubs, debating soci- 
eties, Knights of Labor, Populist clubs and other wings of the 
labor movement, have formed a labor (?) union, styled the 
Trade and Labor Congress. 


MALCOLM MCNEIL, the skipper-chaplain of the Seamen's 
Union and the United States Marine Hospital, opened a heme 
for poor sailors at 85 Grand avenue, January 20, During the 
first month 3,250 free meals and 400 free beds were furnished. 
Shoes, clothing, underwear, socks and bedding are needed. 


Cops of the list of unfair products can be had on applica- 
tion to this office 

SUBSCRIBERS not receiving the FEDERATIONIST will confer a 
favor by promptly notifying this office 

THE Fishermen of Columbia River, Astoria, Ore., have 
adopted a label for canned goods, and which was endorsed by 
the Denver convention 

THE Reed, Rattan and Willow Workers, 6454, St. Louis, who 
had been on strike some weeks, gained their demands on Feb 
ruary tg, and all parties returned to work. 

THE Armour Packing Co., of Kansas City, which was de 
clared unfair by the Denver convention, made an agreement 
January 9, with Beef Boners’ Union, 6151, to pay Chicago prices, 
and to give members of that union the preference. 

THE executive council of the A. F. of L. has decided, on the 
disagreement existing in the Brotherhood of Painters and Dec- 
orators, to recognize the convention which met in Cleveland 
last December, and the headquarters in Baltimore, Md., of which 
J. T. Elliott is secretary 

THE attention of organizers is called to the following pro- 
vision (Art. 13, Sec. 4) of the constitution: “ The A. F. of L,. 
shall refer all applications for certificates of affiliation from 
local unions, or federal labor unions from a vicinity where a 
chartered central labor union exists, to that body for investiga- 
tion and approval.” 

AN effort is being made to organize a national body of the 
agents and canvassers. It is proposed to hold a convention on 
May 20, at some central point. Columbus, Cincinnati and Ind 
ianapolis, have been suggested. Organizers are requested to 
co-operate with C. H. Sidener, President American Agents Asso- 
ciation, Piqua, O. There are unions in Cincinnati, Chicago, St 
Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, New York, Albany, etc. 

For five new subscribers to the FEDERATIONIST we will give 
one copy each of the following pamphlets: ‘ Philosophy of 
Trade Unions,” by Dyer D. Lum; “The Safety of the Future 
Lies in Organized Labor,’ by Henry D. Lloyd; ‘‘ The Philoso- 
phy of the Labor Movement,"’ by Geo. E. McNeil; ‘‘ The Eco- 
nomic and Social Importance of the Eight Hour Movement," 
by Geo. Gunton; “ Universal Education,” by Senator Henry W. 
Blair. For ten new subscribers, in addition to the above, we 
will give one copy each of the “ Proceedings of the Denver 
Convention” and the “ Discussion on the Political Program.” 
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Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 1, 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for the 


month of January. (‘The months are abbreviated thus 


15. 
16, 


2I. 


23 


n, etc.) 


RECEIPTS 


‘Cashon hand . . = ‘ - 


Globe Tobacco Co., Detroit, adv 

Lune-Smith Pub, Co., Phila., adv 

The Am. Cereal Co., adv 

H. F, Grimes, Boston, supplies 

Wire drawers and die mkrs 6460, tax, j, {, m 

Sheep butchers protective 6146, tax, 8, 0, 0, d 

Stablemen’s protective 6327, tax, n, d, j 

Drop forge and hamme rmen, tax, d, A1C; sup.. Soc 

Working girls federal labor 6121, tax, d, 29c; sup., 12¢ 

United garment workers of America, tax 

Manhattan musical 6352, supplies 

Furriers union of U.S Sande an,, tax, i, 4, 5,0, n,d 

Packing-house butchers 5791, tax, 0, . ¥ 

Reed, rattan and willow wkrs 6454, tax, d 

Federal labor union, 6400, tax, d 

Laborers protective 5287, tax, 5, 0, n 

Supplies . é es 

Elastic Web Co., Bridgeport, Ct., adv 

Drummond Tobacco Co., St. Louis, adv 

Copies of FEDERATIONIST 

Women’s federal labor 2703, supplies 

New Process Twist Drill Co., adv 

Ladies federal labor 5756, supplies - 

“es od carriers prot. and ben, 5783, tax, n, d, j 

Tobacco box mkrs prot. 6042, tax, jan 

Hod carriers prot. 6237, tax, s, 0, n, d i 

Subscriptions ; 

Sprinkler fitters 6479, supplies 8 

Screwmakers 6256, tax, « _ 5 ‘ 

Federated trades council, Hillsboro, Tampa, Fla., 
tax,o,n,d . , 

Britts ania wkrs 5926, Middle ton, Ct., tax, o, n, d 
fatch wkrs 5571, tax, d, j, f, m 

Hod carriers prot. 6266, tax, n 

over. Orr & Co., adv ne 
Kingsford & Son, adv . , 

Motor and car repairers prot. 6466, sup 

Federal labor 6360, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, $1.25; sup. 75¢ 

Detroit tobacco wkrs union 6368, tax, j, f, m 

Int. typographical, tax, d ive 

File mkrs prot. 5887, tax, n, '93, too, ’94, ine.$2.40; sup 
co) ~ boars 

Musical 5977, tax, n, d : : 

Curriers and tanne rs, Milw: uke e, supplies 

Prudential Ins, Co., Newark, adv : 

Copies sof FEDERATIONIST . 

Laborers prot. 5287, supplies 

Federal labor 6346, supplies . 

Putnam Nail Co., adv ‘ 

Federal labor 6324, tax s, 0, n, $1 $9 ‘supplies $1.25 

Brickmakers prot. 6365, tax, d, j,f . 

Carriage hardware wkrs 6419, tax, ‘d 

Brittania wkrs 5809, tax, d . 

Meat cutters and butehers 5769, supplies 

Superior musical 6462, tax, d , 

Horse-nail wkrs prot, and ben. », tax, n, d, j 

Subscriptions 

Bartenders mut, and prot. asso. 5472, tax, 0, n, d. j 

Federal labor 6322,0,n . : 

Packers and nailers prot. 6152, tax, jan. 

Copies of FEDERATIONIST . ; 

Subscriptions 

Roll wkrs 6457, tax, d 

Federal labor 6458, tax d 

Longshoremen 5678, tax, n, d, j . 

Detroit expressmens prot. 6467 . 

Federal Labor 6415, tax, j, 40c; supplies, 50c 

Subscriptions ee ahs bh bes 

Hod carriers 5886, tax, s, 0, n, d 

Musicians mut. ben. asso. 5579, tax, 0, n, d 

Tobacco wkrs 4087, tax, d a 

Whip wkrs prot. 5940, n, d, $2.89; supplies, $1.25 

Butchers and meat cutters 6260, tax, jan 

Horse-nail wkrs prot. and ben., supplies 

Packers and nailers 6152, supplie 8 

Wrappers, selecters and stem mers 6048, tax,a,s,o,n,d 

Magic city federal labor 6335, tax, a, 8, 0, n . 

Composition and roofers 5758, ers s 

Miners and mine laborers 637 1, tax, jan., 86c; sup., $1 

Motor and car eee 6466, tax, d, 6oc; sup. soc 

Badges. . os = 

Federal labor 6480, ‘sup 

Manuals. . 

Teamsters and yardmens 3796, tax, d, j, 87c; sup. $5 

Federal labor 5335, tax s, 0, n, d : 

Pattern mkrs nat. league, tax, d 

Coal handlers 5718, tax, o, n, d 

Packing-house employes 6393 

Hod carriers prot. 6395, tax, Jan. . 

Wacker & Birk Brewing Co., adv 








— 


Miners prot. asso. 6395, tax, d 

Coal and ore handlers 5867, tax, o, n, d 

Journeymen butchers 5502, tax, o, n 

Federal labor 6487, supplies 

Drop hammer employes 6485, supplies 

Cloth hat and cap mkrs 6484, sup 

Filers 6483, sup ‘ 

Lathers prot. 6436, sup A ‘ 

Wheelmkrs 5355, tax, j, f, m 

United brewery workmen, tax, o, n, d 

Teamsters prot. 6333, tax, n, d 

Stove fitters 5028, d, 

Hotel and rest. employes, tax, n 

Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, o, n, d, j 

Federal labor 2703, sup 

Subscriptions 

Federal labor 5759, tax, . 

Marine and stationary hes men 5707, tax, o, n, d 

Federal labor 6332, tax, d, j 

Journeyman butchers 6463, tax, d, j 

Int typographical, tax, jan 

Hod carriers 5617, tax, d, j, f, m, a, m, j 

Federal labor 58x: 2, tax, d, j 

Miners and mine laborers 6371, 

Drop forger and hammermen 6401, sup 

Coopers federal labor, sup ‘ 

Lime burners and trimmers 6261, tax, n, d, j, $5.22; 
sup., 50c ° 

‘Tobacco laborers prot 6043, tax, n, d, j 

















10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
I 20 
45 00 

64 

20 
5 00 
2% 





77 
Musicians prot. 5559, tax, jan St 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, d, j 16 
Coal teamsters and handlers 6128, tax, n, d 2 50 
Cigarmakers international, tax, o JO 02 
Reed, rattan and willow wrks 6308, tax, d. j 3 50 
Bohemian federal labor 6354, tax, a, s, o, n, d I 50 
Federal labor 6415, sup 275 
Subscriptions . 5 50 
Small supplies 62 
ar - « $5,352 07 
EXPENSES. 
Lecturing tour, textile industry, David Holmes, Eng. $25 00 
Services on seamen’s bills at sh., A. Furuseth 100 00 
One month’s rent in advance, C. Harft, New York 40 00 
Atte nding mee eting of ex ‘counci, J. B. Lennon, N. Y. 10 50 
4: Duncan, Balt'’o 34 §0 
” - " lr. J. Elderkin, Chi. 75 oo 
* si - P.J.McGuire,Phila. 13 25 
Lecturing tour, John Burns, of + : 100 00 
doz. charms, '4 doz. pins, A. F. of L., Pierce & Co, 
Providence, R. : : 7 25 
Services on seamen’s bills at Wash., A. Furuseth 100 00 
Commission on advertising, H. L. Palmer, Chicago 100 00 
Gas, December, Consolidated Gas Co., New York 2? 87 
Organizer’s exp., L. B. Schraeder, I “widington, Mich 2 00 
Envelopes, Burnton & Co., New York 50 
Salt bag, Reid & Co., New York . : 25 
Dextrine, matches, etc., C. C. Parsons, New York 68 
Nails, James H. Drake’s Sons, New York . 25 
Postage stamps (1-cent,.) FEDERATIONIST 5 00 
Metal polishers, buffers and platers national union, 
appropriated by convention ; 50 00 
Stenographer at convention, Arthur Cooper, De nver 77 40 
4 reight, New vom to Indianapolis, Penn. R. R. Co. 68 4o 
Packing cases, Geo, Kidney, New York — 8 55 
Packing case strapping, Sc ihneide r & Co., New York I 25 
Type-writer supplies, Smith-Premier Co, New York 2 40 
Gas, January, C onsolidated Gas Co., New York 4 00 
Printing 100,000 union I: ibels, ledger, supplie 8, I. Gold- 
man, N.Y ; . ~ 86 25 
Twine, Burnton & Co., New York 99 
Teaming, Perez & Co., New York 4 25 
P. " haffer, New York 10 00 
Car fare, EK. H. Blick, New York 40 
Burlap, 44 yé nS Hilton, Hughes & Co., N. Y 5 8o 
Expressage, Ww. J. ae New York 75 
Penn. R. R. Co, . : 6 30 
Packing, eight + onetee services W. H. Blick, New York 14 00 
Railroad fares and exp. A. McCraith and C. Evans 55 95 
Expenses on seamen's bills, A. Strasser ‘ 73 25 
One-half month’s salary, S$; — Gompers 75 00 
Three week's salary clerk, E. H,. Blick, New York 45 00 
va * stenog., an ‘H. Stoddart, N. Y. 39 00 
” sia office boy, >. Seinner, N. ¥ 15 00 
- ” “ A. Gompers, N. Y 15 00 
Teaming, H. C. Roesner, Indianapolis 7 50 
“ Fred Cook, Indianapolis. . 1 50 
_ Helper, Wm. Holman, Indiz inapolis 1 o 
soo badges and exp., Pierce & Co., Providence, R. I 136 30 
Office supplies, Cathcart, C. & Co., Indianapolis . > 75 
Rubber stamps and pads, G. . Mayer. Indianapolis 1 50 
Services on brewers’ disagre ement, . J. Elderkin, 
Chicago ‘ ; My .o . 12 00 
Invoice book, wrap. paper, tc., Bowen-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis . . ‘ : 5 25 
‘Two days’ serv ices stenographer, H. Parmalee 334 
2,000 Acent env. and mis. print., Ind'pls Ptg. Co 60 00 
Carpentry, lumber, painting, etc., Worthington & 
Baker, Indianapo is - ia 7 72 20 
Carpeting, Wm. Kotteman 114 65 
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31%, Spring inthe Franc ke & Schindler, Indianapolis 3 30 31. Expressage, American E <xp. Co., New York : 1 99 
Step-ladder, 2 1 85 Melvin ” . 1 85 
Hardware, tools,cuspidors,etc. Hildebrand & Fugate, Organizer’s expenses, F. J. Weber, Wisconsin 4 

Saceaegete ° 4 30 Postal notes : 60 
Electric light meter and fixings, Morris & MacCurdy, Postage on FEDERATIONIST, New York postoffice 6 68 
rae st 27 50 Care fare, New York : I 35 
Mosler Safe Co., exchanging and placing safe in In- Telegrams, ” ; 2 54 
Giamapolis ........+s++:: 118 00 Repairing typewriter : rie 25 
Office furniture, Born & Co., Indianapolis . 21 00 Matches 20 
Window blinds, John R. Lowe, Indianapolis. 12 00 Stamps received and used 4 30 
Eastman, Schleicher & Lee 10 95 One month's salary to date, John Mc Bride 150 00 
Two waste baskets, Pettis Dry Goods Store, Ind'pls I 00 Traveling and hotel expenses “ 93 30 
Printing Proceedings Denver convention, Co-Opera- nda 
tive Printing Co., N. Y., part payment .. ‘ 250 00 Total > ; ‘ $3,174 8o 
Office supplies, Bannon & Co., Indianapolis _ 58 
Defense of Tarzewell county miners, appropriated RECAPITULATION 
36 ha ay Sa ace ee 100 00 
Printing AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Fre ytag Print, Balance on hand January 1 $4,514 o1 
. * % Ser ae 188 04 Receipts for January ; 438 06 
Printing, hee electros, etc., F reytag Printing Co 10 30 a 
One month's salary to date, Aug. McCraith . 125 00 Total ‘ $5,352 07 
Traveling expenses, Aug. McCraith es 4 9 40 Expenses 3,174 So 
One month's salary to date, Chris. Evans. . 125 00 —_—_—— 
Expressage, Adams Exp. Co., New York. . I 50 Balance on hand : $2,177 27 
NUTRITIOUS _ NONE BETTER FOR FAMILY USE 
PALATABLE cé G 1 bi 99 . 
olumbia — 


PURE... 


These sterling 
qualities are found in 


BOTTLED AT THEIR OWN BOTTLING WORKS. 
TELEPHONE 1050, 
INDIANAPOLIS, = = INDIANA. 


The excellent products 


‘‘Home Brew’’ of the 
‘Pale Select” 


HOME 
BREWING 
Co. 


= 





THE wt 


ristian Moerlein Brewing Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


Lager Beers. 





= Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America .. . 


issues Policies in its INDUSTRIAL BRANCH to suit all 
classes, for amounts ranging from $ro to $1,000. 

Premiums are paid weekly, in sums of Five Cents 
and upwards. 

This company insures every healthy member of a 
family between the ages of one and seventy and every 
policy now issued by itisin immediate benefit ard 
guarantees a paid up policy after a certain number of 
premiums have been paid. 


It has issued over Light Million Policies. 


It pays all claims within 24 hours after proof 
of death has reached the Home Office. 


It has paid in Death Claims over $18,000,000. 


In its ORDINARY BRANCH it issues various forms 
of Policies, for from One Thousand to Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars, ——s advantages which 
appeal to the different classes o applicants some of 
which are offered by no other Company. 


~*~ 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
a 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, 2d Vice-Pres. and Council. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Special Motice 








seonoenach _and _Every Union Member _ in good standing 








is hereby appointed a committee of one to see that 


every” Tetail clothier in- _his district carries a full line of 


Union Label Clothing | and none other. Failure to com- 





ply with such Tequest being the - loss_ of patronage not 





alone of all union members, but their friends | as - well. 





Members, Do Dour Duty 








DEMAND 
UNION a 
CLOTHING |5)k= 3) cease 


UNION LABEL 


BUY NONE 
OTHER 


JOVW NOINN 














THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF 


Sila Pebanbunk Ce 


ADAMS AND MARKET STS....CHICAGO 
ARE THE EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF THESE GOODS 
IN THE WEST 

















